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JENNER’S HOME AT BERKELEY* 


Henry R. Viets, M.D. 


Tue ‘‘TEMPLE OF VACCINIA’’ 


The Hut in Which Jenner Inoculated His Poor Patierts 


*Read at a meeting of the Boston Medical History Club, Jan. 21, 1929. 
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Edward Jenner was born in one of the most interesting parts of 
England, Gloucestershire. A few miles southwest of the city of 
Gloucester one finds the little village of Berkeley, charmingly sit- 
uated in the Vale of Berkeley. It is small, perhaps 800 or 900 in- 
habitants; it is old, being mentioned in the Domesday Book; it is 
beautiful, sunning itself on the western face of the Cotteswold Hill 
and overlooking the mouth of the Severn. The baronial castle of the 
Berkeley family, where Edward II was put to death in 1327, tops 
the hill. Below the castle the early English Church, with a separate 
bell tower, nestles in the hillside; the vicarage, nearby, interests us 
most, for here, or, more correctly, in a building on the same spot, 
also the vicarage in those days, Jenner was born, May 17, 1749. 

Around the village lays the fertile farming land of Gloucester- 
shire, rich in its production of apples and pears, but more impor- 
tant, a country given over largely to the production of milk. Here 
is made a famous cheese, ‘‘double Gloucester’’. No county in Eng- 
land, too, has a greater variety of geological formations; it is not 
strange that natural history, studied under such favorable circum- 
stances, made a strong appeal to the youthful Jenner. 

Jenner’s father was vicar of Berkeley; the family was an old 
one in Gloucestershire and owned considerable landed property. A 
tragedy occurred when Jenner was six; his father died. His older 
brother, also a vicar of Berkeley, brought up the youth with devoted 
eare. As a boy Jenner roamed the country side, went to nearby 
schools at Wotton-under-Edge and Cirencester, in the Cotteswolds, 
and late in his teens was apprenticed to Mr. Daniel Ludlow, a 
surgeon at Chipping Sodbury, near Bristol, a few miles south of his 
home. While working with Ludlow he saw his first case of cow-pox, 
with lesions on a milk-maid’s hand and also heard the patient express 
her opinion that because she had cow-pox, she could not have small- 
pox. The belief was almost universal among the milkers; little did 
the boy of eighteen realize its significance. But the idea was planted 
on a fertile soil and growth took place slowly but surely. 

At the age of twenty Jenner was sent to London to work with 
the great John Hunter. John was 41 (1769) ; he had just taken over 
his brother’s house on Jermyn Street and had begun his lectures to 
medical students. Jenner was one of his first pupils; he studied with 
him, living at his house, for two years. The friendship started by 
Hunter and Jenner at this time lasted throughout Hunter’s life, 
as we can readily see by numerous letters, fortunately preserved for 
posterity. While Jenner was living with Hunter, he spent part of 
his time sorting and classifying the zoological specimens brought 
back by Sir Joseph Banks from Captain Cook’s first voyage to the 
South Pacifie Ocean (1770). This must have been a congenial task 
for Jenner, always a lover of natural history. When Cook started 
on his second voyage, Jenner was invited to go with him as naturalist ; 
but Jenner decided to start practice in his native place and be near 
his brother, to whom he was much attached. He therefore went back 
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to Berkeley at the age of twenty-two and there he remained all the 
rest of his life, except for brief, and not always welcome interrup- 
tions, by visits to London. He was for years a contributor to the 
‘“Glostershire Medical Society’’, begun in May 1788. The Society, 
locally termed the ‘‘Medical-Convivial Society’’, met at the Fleece 
Inn, Rodborough. The notes of the meetings, written in his own 
hand, were obtained many years later by Sir William Osler and, at 
his death, presented to the Royal College of Physicians of London. 
Jenner kept up a lively correspondence with Hunter about many 
topics and Hunter continually asked him to do things for him. When 
Hunter was sick, in 1777, with angina pectoris, Jenner went to 
see him at Bath. He did not tell Hunter that he had come to the 
conclusion, from patients observed in his country practice and from 
his pathological studies, that the cause of angina was coronary sclero- 
sis, but he told Dr. Parry of Bath and later read a paper on the 
subject before the ‘‘ Medico-Convivial Society’’. Jenner also investi- 
gated the relation between heart disease and rheumatism but, unfor- 
tunately, his original paper is lost. 

At the age of twenty-six, in 1775, he began his careful investiga- 
tions of the relation of cow-pox to small-pox. The seed, planted eight 
years before, had begun to germinate.: The study took him five years, 
up to the year 1780. By that time he had a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. Later, in a letter, he said, ‘‘I placed it (vaccination) 
on a rock, where I knew it would be immovable, before I invited the 
public to look at it.”’ As a matter of fact, he waited eight years 
more before he made any definite effort to communicate his findings 
to the public in general. 

During this time he was very busy in practice; he served also 
as a justice of the peace and later as mayor of Berkeley. It was 
not until he was thirty-nine years of age that he felt that he ought to 
communicate his findings to the Royal Society. He went to London, 
talked to various members of the profession, but found them all 
cold towards the results of his investigations; he was disappointed 
and returned hoine. 

At that time he had only witnessed the effects of acquired cow- 
pox on his patients; he had not carried out any inoculation experi- 
ments. On May 14, 1796, however, he inoculated his first patient, 
James Phipps, aged eight, from the hand of a milkmaid with cow- 
pox, Sarah Nelms. On July Ist he tried unsuccessfully to give his 
small patient small-pox by direct inoculation. It was two years 
before he had a similar opportunity ; cow-pox had died out for a time. 


After repeating the experiment, he wrote his book, which pub- 


lished in London in the fall of 1798. The preface was dated June 
21, 1798. The account is brief, but adequate; only a few cases are 
reported. His experience, however, had been large and he was cer- 
tain that he was right in his contention. The book was received with 
mixed feelings. In London, George Pierson, a St. George’s Hospital 
surgeon, was in favor of inoculation; on the other hand, there was 
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much opposition. Pierson got into difficulty by using some con- 
taminated material and gave some of his patients small-pox as well 
as cow-pox. In the spring of the next year, 1799, Jenner went to 
London and convinced himself that the material was contaminated. 
After that, he took various trips back and forth, each time to explain 
the simplicity of his method and why more complicated procedures 
or those done with less care were not successful. 

In the meantime, vaccination was spreading through England 
and had reached the Continent, where, especially in Germany, France 
and Spain, its success was immediate and great. Jenner’s name be- 
came known throughout the civilized world. It is said that when 
English people wished to travel on the Continent, a note from Jen- 
ner, signed by him, was as good as a passport anywhere. In the 
spring of 1799, Lettsom, leading surgeon of his day in London, sent 
a copy of Jenner’s book to Benjamin Waterhouse in Boston. Water- 
house made a note of it and sent a report to the newspaper under the 
date of March 12th. In the fall of that year Waterhouse presented 
a paper on Jenner’s work at a meeting of the ‘‘ American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences’’, presided over by John Adams. Waterhouse 
tried in vain to get some vaccine from Jenner but did not succeed 
in obtaining it until the next year, when Dr. Haygarth of Bristol, a 
friend of Jenner’s, sent him some. On July 8, 1800 Waterhouse 
successfully vaccinated his son, the first case of vaccination in this 
country. 

The last twenty years of Jenner’s life were clouded by dissension 
in London and he said in a letter to Lettsom: ‘‘I have considered 
London as the center of opposition to the vaccine practice.’’ On the 
other hand, vaccination was accepted elsewhere throughout the 
civilized world. Occasionally, during these years, a small epidemic 
of small-pox would spring up in vaccinated people, but it was usu- 
ally found that either the vaccine was poor or the vaccination had 
been improperly practiced. Jenner continued to live at Berkeley 
until his death, at the age of seventy-four, in 1823. 

The house, grounds and church in Berkeley are today (1928) in 
much the same condition as when Jenner died. It is a pleasant house, 
called ‘‘The Chantry’’, close by the church. A flat lawn leads from 
the low doors of the house to the old hut in the yard, with its sup- 
porting roof of cleverly entwined branches. In his ‘‘Temple of 
Vaccina’’ Jenner inoculated many poor patients on Sunday mornings. 
It is still standing, but sadly in need of repairs; it is now used as a 
rabbit hutch. From the south side of the yard faces the small but 
attractive church. The tower, separate from the main structure, is 
covered with ivy said to have been brought from Tintern Abbey and 
planted by Jenner. His grave is placed in the chancel of the church, 
beside that of his wife and brother, with a good memorial window 
over it. 

Jenner was a typical country practitioner, busy, genial, social, 
fond of having people come to his house, a good conversationalist, 
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something of a poet and musician, interested in the local medical so- 
ciety, a mayor of the town, a lover of nature, and one who abhorred 
pomp and ceremony. He preferred to live in his small village rather 
than in London, where he might have made, presumably, a great suc- 
cess. He was fond of the simple things of life, but the vigorous pur- 
suit of a single idea should dominate our picture of him, for it placed 
him among the Masters of Medicine. 


THE HERBALS 
Persis GREELY ANDERSON 


The herbals drowze in dim brown rows 

Upon the ordered bookcase shelves. 
The weight of wisdom wearies them, 

Full loath are they to stir themselves. 
Like gardens buried under ground, 

In dark earth-colored covers dressed. 
Their healing roots and physie flowers, 

To thin black lines of print are pressed. 
The yellow pages daunt the thumb, 

In vain to blow the dust or shake; 
The poppy scent clings to them still, 

The herbals drowze and never wake. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


The Editor greatly appreciates the interest shown in the Bulletin 
by the members of the Association and wishes to thank those who 
have sent in material for publication. We desire particularly news of 
personal interest as well as papers suitable for printing in the BuL- 
LETIN. Tell your Troubles to the Editor of the special department on 
Library problems and methods and they will be referred to the spe- 
cialists in the Association who will do what they can to help you. 
Send in your annual reports so that we may know how you are getting 
along. We are more interested in the small library and its progress 
than we are in the large regional institutions. Write to us! Tell us 
what you think of the BuLLETIN. We can improve only through con- 
structive criticism. 
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DOCTORS WHO SERVED OUTSIDE THE LIMITS OF 
MEDICAL SCIENCE* 


Dr. Rovert E. ScHLUETER 


It is with more than little timidity that I stand before you to- 
night. You are trained librarians who ‘‘intimately live’’ with all 
sorts of books in an orderly and systematic fashion. I am an amateur 
who confines himself to the informal management of the heterogeneous 
lot of books, mostly medical, in my private library. Therefore, I 
had a little difficulty in finding a subject where we could meet on 
common ground. I trust that I have selected one with which you are 
somewhat familiar and that it will be of mutual interest. It is also 
my aim to contribute something in defense of the profession to which 
I belong. 

Many persons have a notion that doctors are a narrow-minded 
set, who see little or nothing beyond the horizon of their own medical 
sphere. That they incessantly think and talk ‘‘shop’’. This may be 
true of many of them, just as it is of lawyers, bankers, brokers, bakers, 
or ‘‘ready-to-wear’’ dealers. History shows, however that physicians 
have done their share in other fields and have often gained renown 
therein. There have also been notable contributions to medical science 
from extra-medical sources. 

From time to time our colleagues have achieved distinction in 
sports and pastimes of both the lighter and the more strenuous variety. 
In painting, sculpture, and other arts, they have made an excellent 
showing. Among the noted explorers there are several. The Scotch- 
man, Mungo Park (1771-1806), led several expeditions into the in- 
terior wilds of Africa and was finally killed there by hostile natives. 
Among the American arctic explorers we have Elisha Kent Kane 
(1820-1857), Isaac Israel Hayes (1832-1881), Frederick Schatka 
(1849-1892), and the notorious Dr. Cook. All of these entered upon 
this career after serving as medical officers of previous expeditions. 
In a similar way some doctors became pirates and buccaneers, though 
these were of an inferior class, mostly irregulars, I will only mention 
Peter Scudamore, Lionel Wafer, and Thomas Dover. The latter’s 
name is preserved in a well-known remedy—Dover’s powder. He 
also discovered Alexander Selkirk, the original ‘‘ Robinson Crusoce.’’ 

The French revolutionist, Jean Paul Marat (1743-1793), who was 
murdered by Charlotte Corday, was a physician; as was the World 
War Premier of France, Georges Clemenceau, who practiced his pro- 
fession in Connecticut for a period while it was unsafe for him in 
his native country. Among the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 


*Presented before ‘“‘The St. Louis Chapter, American Library Association,’’ at the 
Library of the St. Louis Medical Society, October 24, 1928. 
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pendence there are four doctors: The renowned Benjamin Rush 
(1745-1813), Professor of Medicine and Treasurer of the United 
States Mint at Philadelphia, during the last fourteen years of his 
life; Josiah Bartlett, one time Governor of Massachusetts; Oliver 
Wolleott, later Congressman and Governor of Connecticut; and 
Mathew Thornton of New Hampshire, born in Ireland and holder 
of several political offices, including Judge of the Supreme Court of 
4 New Hampshire. Among military leaders there are: Joseph Warren 
q (1741-1775), the hero who lost his life in the battle of Bunker Hill; 
7 Brigadier-General Hugh Mercer, who was killed in the battle of 
4 Princeton (1777); and the late Major-General Leonard Wood, who 
began life as an army surgeon. 

| Of legislators, congressmen, senators, governors, and holders of 
other political offices there are quite a number. In the early times 
of the republic there were Nathaniel Alexander, Governor of North 
Carolina; and Jonathan Arnold of Rhode Island, Congressman and 
| United States Senator. During late years we have Alexander M. 
Dockery, Governor of Missouri; and Hubert Work of Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, former health officer, postmaster-general and secretary of the 
Interior. 

Rudolph Virchow, the great German pathologist, who also wrote 
on political economy, was for many years a member of the legisla- 
tive bodies of his native land, including the German Reichstag. He 
was known to lecture in the morning to his class in pathology, deliver 
a long speech in the legislative hall during the afternoon, and read 
a lengthy paper at a medical meeting that same evening. Michael 
Servetus (1511-1554), was a protestant reformer who was burned at 
the stake, chiefly at the instigation of John Calvin with whom he 
quarreled. This doctor was one of those physicians who almost dis- 
covered the circulation of blood, which was first described by William 
Harvey many years afterwards. 

Several years ago there died in New York City, Felix Freiherr 
von Oefele, a German, who before he came to America and established 
a pathological laboratory had practiced for a number of years in 
his native country. At the age of fifty he took up the study of 
egyptian hieroglyphics and became one of the foremost egyptologists 
of his day. In our own city, Dr. George Engelmann (1809-1884), 
wrote a large work on botany and much of it on prescription blanks. 
He was the chief authority on North American vines and eacti, and 
the first President of the St. Louis Academy of Science. He in- 
fluenced his friend Henry Shaw to establish the Missouri Botanical 
Garden and gave his collection of plants and books on botany to 
Shaw’s Garden. Joseph Ignace Guillotin (1738-1814), was a member 
of the French Chamber of Deputies, when he succeeded in having 
that instrument called the guillotine, which however he did not in- 
vent, adopted as a means of executing criminals in France. Even in 
the papacy we are represented — John XXI, who as Petrus 
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Hispanus is a prominent figure in medical history. And so we might 
go on to considerable length, if it would not better serve our pur- 
pose to discuss some of the doctors who have been active mainly in 
the realm of literature. First there is Philipus Theophrastus Bom- 
bast von Hohenheim [Paracelsus] (1493-1541), who was the first 
man who dared to lecture in the vernacular at any University. That 
was in Basel, Switzerland, in 1528, and met with much objection and 
criticism. He was unable to follow up this bold beginning for he 
soon had to flee from Basel on account of his violent and offensive ut- 
terances. This characteristic probably led to the coining of the word 
‘“‘bombastic’’, derived from his family name, Bombast. He led a 
hectic and nomadic life but his contributions to medicine and allied 
science are many. Then there was Theophraste Renaudot (1586- 
1653), the founder of Journalism. He edited and published the first 
newspaper. He also, among other things, established the first free 
clinie for the poor. Both of these innovations have gradually grown 
to be necessary institutions throughout the whole civilized world 
after very humble beginnings in the city of Paris. Here we have 
two doctors who have been trail blazers in disseminating knowledge. 
There have also been a great number of physicians who have added 
something to the sum total of general literature. Some of these 
literati medici rank among the foremost of authors and poets. Some 
have achieved great distinction in both medicine and literature. Some 
have attained such great fame as authors that the fact of their con- 
nection with the profession of medicine is almost forgotten. 

There is no doubt who is the most famous personage who ever 
practiced medicine. It is none other than St. Luke, the author of the 
third gospel and the Acts of the Apostles. He was a Greek and had 
obtained his medical education at the temple of Aesculapius at Cos. 
The great Hippocrates, called the father of medicine, was educated 
at this same school three or four centuries earlier. Saint Luke’s 
works show a distinctive literary style and an accuracy not found in 
the other gospels. This is particularly true in those passages which 
describe the suffering of Christ and in those incidents which have a 
medical phase. 

Next in fame among the doctors is a man who is not often men- 
tioned in this part of the world but who still enjoys considerable 
popularity in the latin countries. Many North Americans have no 
mental conception of the literary intimacy that exists between those 
countries which use the French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
tongues. Of these the French have been by far the most productive, 
and Francois Rabelais (1490-1553), seems to have given them some- 
thing that all the generations since his time have wanted to read. 
His ‘‘ Adventures of Pantagruel and Gargantua’’, though not any too 
clean, seems to appeal to their peculiar nature and taste. 

The Englishman, Mark Akenside (1721-1770), was a prominent 
London physician, who at the age of twenty-three wrote the poem 
‘*Pleasures of Imagination.’’ It was received very favorably and has 
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survived. His contemporaries expected more of equal merit from his 
pen, but they were disappointed. Critics admitted the excellence of 
his other poetry, but always with qualifications. 

John Arbuthnot (1667-1735), humorist and physician an ordi- 
nary to Queen Anne, created the character of John Bull in ‘‘ Law is. 
a Bottomless Pit’’, better known by its later title, ‘‘The History 
of John Bull’’. His long list of publications were of a miscellaneous 
character, but they all reflect his good humor, fairness of mind, and 
his decided ability as a writer. Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), has 
given us a classic in ‘‘ Religio Medici.’’ His son, the favorite physician 
of Charles II, was a great traveler and wrote about his journeys in 
foreign lands. 

Oliver Goldsmith was sort of a doctor. Several times did he 
make an attempt to obtain a medical appointment. He failed each 
time, despite his dutch diploma, which came from Leyden in Holland, 
but which was said to be of doubtful genuineness. His failure to be- 
come settled in the more lucrative practice of medicine, may have 
been responsible for his subsequent efforts as an author and the pro- 
duction of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘The Deserted Village,’’ ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ ete. 

Dr. Tobias George Smollett (1721-1771) is another one of a long 
list of doctors who failed to establish themselves in practice. After 
several attempts he finally settled down in London and then for 
about ten years performed an enormous amount of literary work. 
His histories and his fiction are well known. 

Samuel Smiles (1812-1904), the Scottish writer, practiced surgery 
in Leeds for a number of years. He became editor of the Leeds 
Times, and during his long life wrote numerous biographies and 
many works on industrial enterprise. The Irish novelist, Charles 
James Léver (1806-1872), was a graduate in Medicine of Trinity Col- 
lege. He distinguished himself for his skill and devotion during 
the cholera epidemic of Dublin in 1832. Between 1837 and 1872, he 
produced a number of rollicking novels, such as ‘‘Charles O’Malley, 
the Irish Dragoon,’’ and ‘‘Tom Burke of Ours,’’ and some which 
were more thoughtful and artistic, among them—‘‘ The Bramleights of 
Bishops Folly’’, and ‘‘Lord Kilgobbin.’’ 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) had a medical career, 
which included eight years at Christ’s Hospital in Cambridge. Later 
he became addicted to opium and some of his most brilliant poems 
were probably written while under its influence. It led however 
to a desultory and nomadic life, which brought him much misery as 
well as the loss of his wife, friends, and funds. This list of English 
writers certainly must include the greatest of recent times—Sir Ar- 
thur Conan Doyle. The author of ‘‘ A Study in Searlet,’’ ‘‘The White 
Company,’’ and creator of Sherlock Holmes, graduated in medicine 
at the University of Edinburgh and practiced his profession from 
1882-1890. 

Dr. John Brown (1810-1882) of Edinburgh, was one of the 
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chief doctors of that city. He wrote, among other works, the very 
popular short story, ‘‘Rab and His Friends.’’ It may not be as 
dramatic as the late Senator George Graham Vest’s tribute to ‘‘ Man’s 
Best Friend,’’ which the senator delivered with his usual eloquence 
in a rural Missouri court room, but it is strongly tinged with sympathy 
and pathos, and has a fair share of humor. John Keats (1795-1821), 
was apprenticed to a surgeon and ‘‘ walked the hospitals’’ of London 
for a period, but meanwhile decided to make literature his vocation. 
Had not his life been cut short by pulmonary disease he would 
undoubtedly have given us more complete poems than the fragmentary 
‘‘Hyperion’’ and ‘‘The Eve of St. Agnes.’’ Another English doctor 
poet was Thomas Campion (1575-1619). He was also a composer. 
Between 1610 and 1612 he published four ‘‘ Books of Airs,’’ contain- 
ing songs written by himself to music of his own composition. It is 
said that the verse and music are most happily wedded. The 
philosopher, John Locke (1632-1704), was a practitioner of Medicine 
in Oxford, where he was instructor in Greek, Rhetoric, and Philosophy, 
until he was thirty-four, though he was not a graduate. Later 
he again attended medical school and graduated with the degree 
M.B. at forty-two. So we claim the author of ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’’ as a colleague. 

One of the greatest British surgeons of modern times, Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, retired from practice at the age of fifty-five, and devoted 
and last sixteen years of his life to travel and literature. In one of 
his books, ‘‘The Other Side of the Lantern,’’ he tells of his experi- 
ences in the antipodes in a very clear and interesting manner. 

In France the doctors do not seem to be as numerous among the 
writers as in England. The so-called ‘‘ European Confucius,’’ Fran- 
cois Quesnay (1694-1774), was at first a surgeon, then the favorite 
physician of the court of Louis XV. He wrote on Medicine, but 
his best known works are on Economics. He was the chief of those 
economists known as ‘‘Physiocrats.’’ Their principal tenet was that 
all wealth is derived from the soil and that human government should 
interfere with it as little as possible. His book ‘‘Tableau Economique”’ 
has been styled the ‘‘ Koran of Economists.’’ P. J. Georges Cabanis 
(1758-1808), was a doctor, philosopher, materialist, revolutionist, sen- 
ator and author. He attended the great Mirabeau, brilliant orator 
and very bold revolutionary leader, who made use of a number of 
ideas, which were original with Cabanis. Upon Mirabeau’s death in 
1791, this doctor published his ‘‘Illness and Death of Mirabeau.’’ 
He translated the ‘‘Iliad,’’ wrote several other works, and was the 
friend of Benjamir. Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. Marie Joseph 
Sue (1804-1857), known as Eugene Sue, the author of the ‘‘ Wander- 
ing Jew,’’ was a French army surgeon, and Victorien Sardou, the 
great dramatist, studied medicine but never practiced. 

Liugi Carlo Farini (1812-1866), the Italian historian, left the 
ranks of medical men to take up a political career and rose succes- 
sively to several high government positions in his native land. His 
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‘*History of the Roman State from 1815-1850,’ was translated into 
English. His ‘‘ History of Italy,’’ is a work of standard merit. 

The great German poet Schiller (1759-1805), first studied Law 
and then Medicine. Graduating in 1780 he was appointed regimental 
physician in Stuttgart. While so engaged his, ‘‘Essay on the Con- 
nection of the Animal and Intellectual Nature of Man,’’ was printed 
in the ‘‘Monatschrift’’ of Berlin. His ‘‘Robbers’’ was performed 
in 1782, at Mannbeim and from then on we have no reason to think 
of him as a medical man. Another well-known writer among our 
German colleagues is Karl Arnold Kortum (1745-1824). His long 
heroic comic poem the ‘‘ Jobsiade’’ depicts with characteristic humor, 
the life of one Hieronimus Jobs, student, minister of the gospel and 
night watchman. 

Max Nordau (1849-1923), Austrian author of ‘‘ Degeneration,”’ 
practiced in Budapest, was a dramatic critic and wrote many other 
works among which are, ‘‘A Comedy of Sentiment,’’ and ‘‘Soap Bub- 
bles.’’ There is one German writer who deserves particular men- 
tion. It is Baron Ernst v. Feachtersleben. His writings are very 
sad and reflect his own life. Being of noble blood, though im- 
poverished, he studied Medicine and practiced in Vienna. He taught 
at the University and became noted as a psychiatrist. As a noble- 
man he would not demand payment for his services and many of his 
patients were afraid of giving offense by offering to pay. Therefore, 
he and his devoted wife often suffered want. His ‘‘ Dietetics of the 
Soul,’’ is a beautiful work. His poem, ‘‘It is Ordained by God’s 
Decree,’’ with music by Mendelssohn, is frequently rendered at funeral 
services. The words and the music are very impressive. 

America has also produced doctors whose extra-medical activities 
are of a kind that deserves more than a passing word of comment. 
Fairly early in the history of our country there appeared Joseph 
Rodman Drake (1795-1820), who used the nom de plume ‘‘Croaker’’ 
in publishing his many pleasant and effective verses in the New York 
Evening Post. His friend Fitz-Greene Halleck joined him with the 
signature, ‘‘Croaker, Jr.’’ Later they called themselves, ‘‘Croaker 
and Company.’’ Following a conversation with his friend, the 
novelist Cooper, on the poetic uses of American rivers in the absence 
of the historic surroundings of European streams, he wrote his best 
known and longest, as well as, most imaginative poem, the ‘‘Culprit 
Fay.’’ 

One of the most versatile of all American doctors was John Wil- 
liam Draper (1811-1882), physician, physiologist, chemist, physicist, 
mathematician, historian, thinker, and educator. He was the pioneer 
in photography in America; made many improvements in that art, 
and was the first to apply it to the human face. His daughter was 
his first subject in the year 1839. His writings were numerous. 

Mark Hopkins (1802-1887), practiced Medicine in New York for 
two years prior being called to the Chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Rhetorie at Williams College. From 1836 to 1872 he was its Presi- 
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dent. In addition to his duties at the College he made several lecture 
tours and was President of the American Board of Foreign Missions 
for about thirty years. He wrote, ‘‘The Law of Love and Love as 
Law,’’ and a number of other works. Another and earlier member 
of this same talented New England family was Lemuel Hopkins, 
(1750-1801). He had an extensive practice and sustained a high repu- 
tation. Singular in dress, manners, and opinions he was also a poet, 
excelling in wit and satire. Among his fairly numerous writings is 
his well-known and beautiful version of the 137th Psalm, beginning 
with the words, ‘‘ Along the banks where Babel’s current flows.’ 
William Starbuck Mayo (1812-1895), went to Europe after gradua- 
tion in 1833 at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York 
City, and began writing on travel and adventure. His best known 
story is called ‘‘ Kaloolah,’’ a wild romance of life in forest and desert 
of Africa amid unfriendly slave-traders and hostile natives. 

Discouraged by the lack of patients led the Yankee, Dr. Josiah 
Gilbert Holland, to turn to other means of livelihood. After teaching 
school in various parts of the United States he took to writing. His 
struggles gave him a thorough knowledge of American life and was 
of value to him as a poet, essayist, and novelist. He was the editor of 
the Century Magazine from its inception to his death. Among his 
novels are, ‘‘ Arthur Bonnicastle,’’ and ‘‘Sevenoaks.’’ He also wrote 
the lyric poems, ‘‘The Mistress of the Manse,’’ and ‘‘ Bittersweet.’’ 

John Williamson Palmer (1825-1906), the former city physician 
of Baltimore, was for a time on the staff of the publishers of the 
Century and Standard Dictionaries. Besides lyrics and ballads he 
wrote several novels which were quite popular in their day. An 
American pharmacist, physician and manufacturing chemist is John 
Uri Lloyd of Cincinnati. Besides his scientific contributions, which 
are mainly about Hydrastis (Golden Seal), he has written more 
than a few novels, among them are ‘‘Etidorpha, the End of the 
Earth,’’ ‘‘Stringtown on the Pike,’’ and ‘‘Red Head.’’ Silas Weir 
Mitchell (1829-1914) of Philadelphia was, while he lived, the dean 
of American specialists in Nervous Diseases. He has just as great 
a reputation as a writer of poetry and fiction. ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,’’ ‘‘A 
Madeira Party,’’ and ‘‘Constance Trescott,’’ are a few of his dozen 
or so of novels. 

The outstanding figure among our literary doctors is Oliver 
Wendell Holmes (1809-1894). His ‘‘Breakfast Table Series’”’ reflect 
New England iife of his time as it really was, and by his poems 
among which are, ‘‘The One Hoss Shay,’’ and ‘‘Chambered 
Nautilus,’’ he takes a high rank among modern poets. His essays 
and miscellaneous articles are many and show a kindly and sparkling 
humor and a wide knowledge of human nature. For thirty-five years 
he was Professor of Anatomy at Harvard University Medical School. 
He coined the words ‘‘ Anaesthesia,’’ and ‘‘ Anaesthetic,’’ when W 
T. G. Morton first administered ether to a patient for surgical opera- 
tion at the Massachusetts General Hosptial on October 16, 1846, at 
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the request of Holmes’ associate, Henry J. Bigelow. In 1843, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes was a medical practitioner in Boston and reported 
his discovery of the contagiousness of child-bed fever. Had he been 
a foremost obstetrician it would have been accepted as truth. How- 
ever, his obscurity could not combat the influence of Professors Hodge 
and Meigs, the leading obstetricians of that day, who would not 
agree with Holmes. Eighteen years later Semmelweiss, a young 
Hungarian, reported a similar series of observations and almost met 
the same fate. Gradually however, the theory was proven and ac- 
cepted. It is one of the beacon lights in the progress of medical 
science. 

These are only a comparatively few of the many disciples of 
Aesculapius who have worshipped at strange temples. - 

With more time at my disposal I am certain that I could have 
found much more material to serve me in this modest effort. Then 
again, it is also likely that I might have found a means of shorten- 
ing this message, to the greater satisfaction of my audience. As it is, 
I hope that I have succeeded in submitting some evidence in support 
of the fact that doctors are much like other human beings. 


DEDICATION OF THE OSLER LIBRARY 


On May 29th at Montreal the Osler Library was formally dedi- 
cated and presented to McGill University. Before a group of Sir Wil- 
liam’s devoted admirers and friends of the University, H. 8S. Osler, 
Esq. K. C., a nephew of Sir William, tendered to MeGill University 
the priceless collection of books and manuscripts which Sir William 
had lovingly collected with his own hands. 

The principal address was given by Dr. W. S. Thayer of Balti- 
more, who gave an admirable appreciative analysis of Osler’s char- 
acter and personality. 

The catalogue of the Library, ‘‘Bibliotheca Osleriana’’. . . 
Oxford, 1929 has been published in a limited edition at a subscription 
of three guineas a copy or about sixteen dollars delivered in the United 
States. Immediate purchase is recommended as the volume is bound 
to go out of print at an early date. 
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AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON HOSPITAL SERVICE AND 
THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY AND SERVICE BUREAU 


BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH 
EveLyN Woop 


In 1920 the American Conference on Hospital Service was in- 
corporated in the State of Illinois, to operate without profit. 

The charter members of the Incorporation were the following 
national organizations: American Hospital Association, American 
Medical Association, American College of Surgeons, Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States and Canada, American Association 
of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges, Federation of State Medical Boards of the United 
States, Medical Department of the United States Army, Bureau of 
Medicine of the United States Navy, United States Public Health 
Service, American Nurses Association and the American Association 
of Hospital Sociai Workers. At later dates the following national 
organizations were elected to membership in the Conference: Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, National Association of Public 
Health Nursing, American Dietetic Association, American Institute 
of Homeopathy, National Tuberculosis Association, United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, American Occupational Therapy Association, 
American Pharmaceutical Association, National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers and the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness’ Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The following organizations have resigned from the Conference: 
American College of Surgeons, American Institute of Homeopathy, 
Association of American Medical Colleges and the Federation of State 
Medical Boards of the United States. 


OBJECT OF THE CONFERENCE 


The object of the Conference announced in the Constitution and 
By-Laws is ‘‘the betterment of hospital service in the United States 
of America and the Dominion of Canada.’’ This was interpreted to 
be the promotion of codperation and coérdination in the work of 
all of the constituent organizations to improve hospital service for the 
sick and injured and to develop and improve teaching, research and 
other activities in hospitals and all welfare work. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARY AND SERVICE BUREAU 


In June 1920, the officers of the Conference found it necessary to 
establish a clearing house for the dissemination of information relat- 
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ing to the solution of important problems in the hospital field. To 
meet this demand, the Conference organized the Hospital Library 
and Service Bureau with headquarters at 22 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago. <A library committee was appointed composed of represen- 
tatives of some of the constituent members of the Conference. 

The policy adopted in the administration of the Library was to 
collect, tabulate and index all available information on the various 
phases of hospital and public health activities. In the intervening 
years the Library has accumulated, classified, digested and made 
available a wealth of information on the organization, the building, 
the equipment and the administration of hospitals, dispensaries and 
allied institutions. 

From the very beginning, the Library material has been gra- 
tuitously available to hospital executives, trustees, building commit- 
tees, health officials and individuals interested in hospitals and wel- 
fare work. Package libraries made up of compilation of information 
in units suitable for mailing upon various phases of hospital needs 
have been loaned tc those interested in the hospital field. The pack- 
age library service of the Library became one of its most important 
functions. 

In 1920, Miss Donelda R. Hamlin was appointed Director of the 
Hospital Library and Service Bureau and with an organized per- 
sonnel the Library has grown and the material has accumulated to 
a degree that it is a valuable material asset and the gratuitous service 
of the Library has, in the opinion of qualified people, become a vital 
and indispensible agent in the hospital field. The Conference ac- 
knowledges with great satisfaction the splendid services of the Di- 
rector and her subordinates in the development of the Library mate- 
rial and the expansion of its service. 

The financial support of the Library has come in part from sub- 
scriptions made by those constituent members of the Conference whose 
financial status permitted annual subscriptions. In the nine years 
since the Conference organized the Hospital Library and Service 
Bureau, the following Foundations, constituent members of the Con- 
ference and other organizations and interested individuals have 
contributed as follows: Rockefeller Foundation $78,000, Carnegie 
Corporation 1924-1929 inclusive $35,000, Commonwealth Fund 1927- 
1929 inclusive $18,000, American Medical Association $13,000, Ameri- 
can Hospital Association $9,000 (and for two years rent free, spacious 
library room in its headquarters buildings), Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Company $6,000, the George O. Knapp Fund $8,000, Dr. 
Norman Bridge $8,000, Mrs. George R. Nichols $5,000, C. K. G. 
Billings $6,000, Hon. Frank O. Lowden $3,000, Charles R. Crane 
$3,000, Charles H. Ruddock $6,000, Mayo Brothers $2,000, James 
Deering $2,000, Dr. S. 8S. Goldwater $1,200, Dr. Frank Billings $1,000. 

Contributions have also been made ranging from $10.00 to 
$500.00 by individuals and hospitals. Since 1927, the headquarters of 
the Conference and of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau has 
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been at 18 East Division Street in the building owned by the Ameri- 
ean Hospital Association. 

Since the headquarters for the Conference and Library has been 
in the building owned by the American Hospital Association, the 
Library Committee of the Conference and the Board of Directors 
of the American Hospital Association have held conferences to dis- 
cuss the future of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau. It was 
the expressed opinion of the officers and members of the Library 
Committee of the Conference that the American Hospital Association 
and its objects fitted it to assume the responsibility of the future 
administration of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau for the 
best interests of all hospitals, dispensaries, sanitariums and other 
organizations interested in the hospital field. 

The Americar Hospital Association presented the following 
proposition to the Library Committee and on February 19th at the 
annual meeting of the Conference, its delegates approved of the 
proposition : 


That the American Hospital Association would accept the prop- 
erty of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau on the following 
terms and conditions: 

(1) The Library will be developed and maintained as a service 
without charge, available to all institutions and persons seeking in- 
formation with regard to hospital problems or problems related there- 
to. The function heretofore carried on under the name ‘‘Service 
Bureau’’ will be continued under the general activities of the Asso- 
ciation and as a part thereof. 

(2) The Library to be maintained as a department of the Asso- 
ciation under the general control of the trustees, through their agent 
the Executive Secretary of the Association, as to policies, but in de- 
tail acting through the Executive Secretary under the advice and 
recommendations of a Library Committee to be appointed as a stand- 
ing committee of the Association. It being agreed as a matter of 
policy, but not as a continuing obligation, that certain members of the 
present Library Committee of the Conference would be valuable on 
the Library Committee of the Association. 

(3) Aeceptance of the Hospital Library and Service Bureau 
shall be under the following conditions: For a period of three years 
during which time efforts will be made to develop the functions of the 
Library, and fix it on a substantial foundation, with such assistance 
as the Conference and its members of the present Library Committee 
shall be able to render, and at the termination of said period the As- 
sociation shall be at liberty to abandon the Library, after six months’ 
notice to the Conference and with the privilege to the Conference to 
determine the disposition of the assets confided to the Association, 
together with such additions to the Library material as may have 
been acquired during the period. It being understood that the Asso- 
ciation has confidence of its ability to maintain the Library and that 
this provision is made for the purpose of safeguarding the property, 
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if it should happen that the Association finds it impossible properly 
to provide for its support and maintenance. 

(4) It being understood and agreed that if this general proposi- 
tion be acceptable to the Conference the property will be delivered 
under a proper instrument, duly authorized, embodying the econdi- 
tions hereby generally set forth, and that the transfer be made as 
of July 1, 1929. 


FUTURE RELATIONSHIP OF THE CONFERENCE TO THE HOSPITAL LIBRARY 
AND SERVICE BUREAU 


Under the terms of the above contract made between the Confer- 
ence and the American Hospital Association for a period of three 
years, the constituent members of the Conference have not definitely 
disposed of their equity in the Library. It is presumed therefore, 
that the members of the Conference will continue to be interested in 
the further development of the Library and its Service Bureau. 

That the Library and Bureau may continue adequate service as 
in the past, the American Hospital Association will need the active 
financial support cf the constituent members of the Conference and 
other organizations and individuals. 

Under the administration of the American Hospital Association 
the Library should receive annual contributions from a large majority 
of the hospital and individual members of the Association. Within 
the period of three years with adequate codperation from the mem- 
bers of the Conference and others, it is believed that the Association 
will be able to place the Library and its functions on a permanent 
financial basis. 
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ON TO CLEVELAND 


The annual meeting of the Association is to be held at Cleveland 
on September 3-5th, and should prove to be one of the best meetings 
of the Association for all time. 

The program Committee under the leadership of Miss Marjorie 
Darrach of Detroit has provided a very interesting scientific program 
as well as entertainment to suit everyone. Arrangements have been 
made with the Statler Hotel to reserve sufficient rooms for all mem- 
bers attending the meeting. A reservation card will be sent to each 
member and all members are urged to stay at the Hotel so that we 
may all be together. When writing or telegraphing be sure to men- 
tion the Medical Library Association. 

The Annual Dinner will be held at the Statler at which Dean 
Cutter of Northwestern University will give his interesting bibli- 
ographical historical talk on Puerperal Fever illustrated by the 
stereopticon. 

The Association is to be the guest of the Cleveland Medical 
Library Association at a luncheon and of the Art Museum at a Tea to 
be followed by a tour through the Museum. The last afternoon is to 
be given up to a sight-seeing tour of the city, also as the guest of the 
Cleveland Medical Library. 

One of the sessions is to be held at the Cleveland Publie Library 
renowned throughout the land as a remarkable Library managed by 
two women geniuses in librarianship, Miss Linda Eastman, Librarian 
and Past-President of the American Library Association, and Miss 
Louise Prouty, Vice-Librarian. Following the meeting the members 
will be shown through the Library by members of its staff. 

The scientific program gives a whole session to problems of the 
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small library, another to the discussion of insurance in relation to 
libraries and a third to the description of new libraries. The business 
session will be very important as the proposed revision of the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws will be presented to the Association for discus- 
sion and action. The Quarterly-Cumulative Index Medicus is to be 
diseussed by Dr. Fishbein, Editor of the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 


The Committee is pleased to announce that there will be an ex- 
hibit of new books from the leading medical publishers in the United 
States. 

PROGRAM 


Tuesday, September 3. Cleveland Medical Library. 


9:00 A.M. Registration. Executive Committee Meeting. 
10:00 A.M. Address of welcome. Dr. C. H. Lenhart. 
Address of President. Dr. Archibald Malloch. 
The Cleveland Medical Library. Mr. J. C. Hard- 
ing. 
The Cleveland Public Library. Miss Louise Prouty. 
The Rockefeller Institute Library. Miss L. M. D. 
Trask. 
The Welch Memorial Library. Mr. W. G. Shules. 
11:30 A.M. Inspection of Cleveland Medical Library and New 
500ks. 
1:30 P.M. Business Session. 
4:30 P.M. Art Museum. Tea. 
Evening. Free Time. 


Wednesday, September 4. Cleveland Medical Library. 


9:30 A.M. Insurance of Libraries. Mr. E. B. Berkeley. 
Fire Prevention. Cleveland Speaker. 
Appraisal for insurance purposes. Mr. James F. 
Ballard. 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. Dr. M. 
Fishbein. 
1:30 P.M. Cleveland Public Library. 
Round Table. Problems of the small library. 
Conducted by Miss Sabina Waterfield. 
Inspection of Library. 
7:30 P.M. Dinner. Hotel Statler. Lattice Room. 
Puerperal Fever. <A _ bibiliographical historical 
talk. Dr. I. S. Cutter. 


Thursday, September 5. Cleveland Medical Library. 
9:30 A.M. Unfinished business. 
New Business. 
Lunch as guests of the Cleveland Medical Library 
Association followed by a sight-seeing tour of 
the City. 
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REVISION OF THE BY-LAWS AND CONSTITUTION 


Proposed amendments and changes submitted by the Committee 
on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws and approved by the 
Executive Committee for consideration at the Annual Meeting to 
be held in Cleveland, September 3-5, 1929. Mailed before August 
first, 1929. 

Rosa M. Hisparp, Chairman, 
Epna M. Poo.e, 
Euizasetu D. RUNGE, 
Eva WEstT, 
Committee on Revision of Constitution and By-Laws. 


James F. Bauuarp, Chairman, 
J. C. Harpine, 
OPHULS, 
Executive Committee. 


MepicaL Liprary ASSOCIATION 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 1 


Chapter 2. After the word ‘‘medieal’’ in the first line insert the 
words ‘‘and allied scientific’’. In the second line strike out the words 
‘‘maintenance of an.’”’ 

Chapter 3. Strike out lines one to three and the word ‘‘member- 
ship’’ in the fourth line and substitute therefor the following: ‘‘The 
membership shall consist of three classes, viz: library members, sup- 
porting members and professional members. A. Library members. 
Medical libraries and allied scientific libraries of not less than 500 
volumes, with regular hours and attendants shall constitute the vot- 
ing membership of the Association. Each Library member shall 
be entitled to two voting representatives at business sessions of the 
Association. B. Supporting members. Any person interested in 
medical and allied libraries, except those professionally engaged in 
library work, shall be eligible to supporting membership. C. Pro- 
fessional members. Any person actively engaged in library work shall 
be eligible to professional membership. The power to vote shall be 
vested solely in the library members and exercised by their official 
representatives.’’ In lines 4 and 5 strike out the words ‘‘ unanimously 
approved by the Executive Committee,’’ and substitute therefor the 
words ‘‘approved by a majority of the Executive Committee, in- 
cluding the chairman.”’ 

These changes make possible the admission of dental, veterinary, 
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biological, psychological, zoological and like libraries to membership 
in the Association and the reclassification of membership, providing 
a group for professional library workers. It also limits the voting 
power to the primary Library members. This is done to obviate 
the possibility of control of the Association by any library or very 
small group of libraries. 


ARTICLE 2 


DUES 
Chapter 1. Strike out the whole chapter and substitute the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘The annual dues shall be $10.00 for library members, 
$5.00 for supporting members and $2.00 for professional members.’’ 
The annual dues of $2.00 for professional members is hereby estab- 
lished. This sum is necessary to cover the cost of the BULLETIN. 


ARTICLE 3 
OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Chapter 1. Strike out the words ‘‘and a Finance Committee’’. 
This abolishes the Finance Committee. Add the following: ‘‘ All 
persons to be eligible as officers or committee members must be actively 
engaged in library work and be members of the Association or repre- 
sentatives of a member library.”’ 

This new provision is intended to place the Association on a 
scientific professional basis and bring it into accord with the practice 
of such organizations as the American Library Association, Special 
Libraries Association, Association of State Librarians and Associa- 
tion of Law Librarians. 

Chapter 2. Add the following: ‘‘The officers shall be ex-officio 
members of the Executive Committee.’’ <A clarifying clause. Like 
clauses to be removed from By-Laws concerning particular officers. 


Chapter 3. Section 1. Strike out the words ‘‘to preserve order, 
to take the sense of the Association on every motion made and 
seconded and declare the result.’’ Redundant. 


Chapter 5. Section 5. Strike out in entirety and substitute the 
following: ‘‘The Secretary shall each year not later than January 
fifteenth send to the Chairman of the Nominating Committee a com- 
plete list of members, a list of officers and elective committee members 
whose terms of office expire at the next annual meeting, a complete 
list of officers for the preceding five years and extracts from the 
By-Laws relating to the nomination and election of officers and 
committees.’’ Article 3, Chapter 1; Article 3, Chapter 7, Section 1; 
Article 3, Chapter 8, Section 4. Section 6. Strike out in entirety 
and substitute therefor the following: ‘‘He shall issue to each library 
member at least four weeks before the annual meeting, a copy of 
the official ballot of the nominating committee. He shall receive 
the sealed ballots and present them unsealed at the annual meeting 
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when they shall be opened, counted and the result of the election de- 
clared.”’ 

To set up the machinery for absentee voting. See Article 3, 
Chapter 8, Section 4 for explanation. 

Chapter 6. Section 2. Add ‘‘The fiscal year of the Association 
shall end December thirty-first.’’ 

Chapter 6. Section 3. Strike out in entirety. 

Chapter 7. Section 1. Strike out the word ‘‘three’’ and sub- 
stitute the word ‘‘five’’. Add the following: ‘‘The ex-officio mem- 
bers shall act in an advisory capacity and shall not have a vote in 
the Committee. The members-at-large shall hold office for three 
years, two to be elected annually for a term of three years except 
that every third year one shall be elected for a term of three years.’’ 

Section 4. Strike out in entirety. 

To enlarge the committee to five, extend the term of office to 
three years and make law the unwritten law and evident intent of 
the By-Laws that the voting power in the Committee shall be re- 
stricted to members-at-large. 

Article 3. Chapter 8. Cancel. 

To abolish the Finance Committee. Substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing: 

Article 3. Chapter 8, Section 1. Standing Committees. There 
shall be standing committees on auditing, membership, nomination, 
program and entertainment, and publications. 

Section 2. Auditing Committee. There shall be an auditing 
committee of three members. It shall audit the books of the Treas- 
urer before each annual meeting.’’ 

Section 3. Membership Committee. There shall be a member- 
ship committee of seven members. It shall be the duty of this com- 
mittee to increase the membership of the Association. 

Section 4. Nominating Committee. There shall be a nominating 
committee of three members, one member to be elected annually 
for a term of three years. The senior member shall be Chairman of 
the Committee. No member shall serve on the Committee more than 
three years during a period of five years. 

The Nominating Committee shall prepare annually an official 
ballot of nominees for officers and members of the Executive and 
Nominating Committees. The Committee must propose not less than 
two candidates for each office to be filled, and present copies of the 
official ballot to the Secretary, President and Chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee not later than March first of the calendar year. 
Nominations may be made to the Nominating Committee upon peti- 
tions signed by not less than ten members of the Association. Such 
nominations if properly made and presented to the Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee before Mareh first of the calendar year must 
be placed on the official ballot of the Nominating Committee.”’ 

The purpose of this By-Law is to give all the Libraries a voice 
in the running of the affairs of the Association by giving them the 
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opportunity of voting in absentee at the annual election of officers 
of the Association. The international membership of the Association 
is seattered from coast to coast in the United States and Canada and 
it is impossible for all members to attend the annual meetings. The 
above By-Law gives them a representation in the government of the 
Association. 

Section 5. Program and Entertainment Committee. ‘‘There 
shall be a program and entertainment committee of five members. 
It shall arrange the program and entertainment for the annual meet- 
ings and shall send to the Secretary a copy of the program not later 
than six weeks before the annual meeting. 

Section 6. Publication Committee. There shall be a Publication 
Committee of five members. It shall have charge of the publication 
of the official bulletin and any other publications of the Association. 

Section 7. The membership of non-elective standing Committees 
may be increased if and when considered advisable. 

Chapter 9. Section 1. The officers and chairmen of committees 
shall make written reports at the annual meeting. 

Section 2. The work of the non-elective standing committees 
shall be under the charge of the Executive Committee. Article 3. 
Chapter 7, Section 2. 


ARTICLE 4 


EXCHANGE 
Chapter 2. Add ‘‘except as hereinafter provided.’’ 


Chapter 3. Before application insert ‘‘primary’’. Add ‘‘appli- 
cation for material for secondary and reserve sets and copies shall be 
so stated and shall not be given consideration by the Exchange until 
all applications for first sets have been filled. Applications for mate- 
rial for second sets shall be filled in the same order as the first sets.’’ 


Chapter 4. Cancel. Substitute. ‘‘The Executive Committee at 
its discretion may put in force the following plan of divided classi- 
fication and distribution. The libraries of the Association shall be 
divided into classes according to the size of the library in number of 
volumes as follows: 


Group 1. Libraries of over 100,000 volumes 
Over 50,000 and under 100,000 
Over 25,000 and under 50,000 
Over 10,000 and under 25,000 
Over 5,000 and under 10,000 
Under 5,000 


The precedence of distribution shall be by groups, to wit: all 
libraries in group one receiving consideration before those in group 
two, and so on through the groups. The libraries in each group shall 
be arranged in strict numerical order, according to the number of 
volumes in each library and distribution within a group shall be 
rotated with each successive want list.’’ 
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Chapter 5. ‘‘Each member library of the Association must offer 
material for distribution through the Exchange at least once every 
two years. This provision shall take effect upon its adoption and 
shall be retroactive for one year. The material offered must be ac- 
ceptable to the Exchange. It is understood that all libraries shall give 
to their fullest capacity and uphold the altruistic traditions of the 
Association. Libraries violating this By-Law shall not receive any 
material through the Exchange until its provisions have been ful- 
filled.’’ 

Chapter 6. 5 as is. 


ARTICLE 5 


Section 1. Cancel and substitute therefor the following: ‘‘The 
annual meeting shall be held at a place to be fixed at the annual 
meeting of the Association. Libraries desiring to act as host to the 
Association shall present a formal invitation to the Association for 
action at the Annual meeting. The date of meeting shall be fixed 
by the Executive Committee. When the Association fails to fix a 
place or when an invitation is withdrawn the Executive Committee 
shall then fix the place of meeting.’’ 

Chapter 4. Change the order of business to read: 

Reading of the Minutes 

Report of the Executive Committee 
Report of the Secretary 

Report of the Treasurer 

Reports of Standing Committees 

New Business 

Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 
Election of Officers. 


ARTICLE 7 


Amendments. 

Add ‘‘provided such proposed amendments shall be presented 
in writing by Library Members to the Executive Committee for its 
consideration and recommendation not less than ten weeks before 


the annual meeting.”’ 
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